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A continuous accompaniment of the air effort was the struggle
against difficulties due to weather. In the late autumn of *41 tie
British Air Command, which had decided upon night bombing, had
looked forward to using its greatly enlarged bombing force through
the long winter nights ahead. Instead the bad weather of the winter
of '41-42 kept the British bombers almost continuously grounded.
Once when unfavorable conditions had been risked over Germany,
twenty-seven bombers were lost from the forming of ice on their
wings.

Toward the end of October, *42, while the seemingly endless de-
fense of shipping and the air war ground steadily on, a glimpse
behind the scenes would have shown that on almost every active
sector of the world-wide struggle the high-water mark of Axis con-
quest had been reached and the tide was about to turn. As the
American war effort steadily increased, its effect was almost every-
where felt.

On Guadalcanal since the original landing early in August the
U. S. Marines had been contending both with the Japanese and
with the pestiferous jungle, and the island had been the pivot of a
series of mutually costly naval actions in which victory had swayed
to and fro. Accepting our challenge to their southeastward advance,
the Japanese persistently attacked our shipping, and tried with vary-
ing success to reinforce their garrison. As Kipling makes a Roman
officer say of certain northern barbarians: "Like wolves . . . where
they . . . suffered most, there they charged in most hotly." On
September 13 and again on October 26, the American position on
land was threatened. On the second occasion the gunfire of the
Japanese fleet supported the Japanese ground troops. Nevertheless,
the Marines, now reinforced by certain Army units, successfully
counterattacked. On that much disputed ground there were to be
no more Japanese attacks.

Some six hundred miles west of Guadalcanal in the mountains
and the equally pestiferous jungles of New Guinea, about mid-
September the Japanese had pushed forward more than one hun-
dred miles over difficult trails to a point within thirty-two miles of
Port Moresby. Here, however, they were held, Persistent air bomb-
ing and strafing of their insufficient communications interrupted